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emphasis, or the citation of omitted facts ; as, for example, when the 

author, speaking of the political ideas of New England, does perhaps 

not sufficiently guard himself, leaving the impressions that the ideas 

of Roger Williams were the sole political ideas of New England. 

Professor Dunning is placing the English-speaking world of 

scholars under great obligations for supplying so the great need of a 

reliable and readable treatise in English on the history of political 

theory. We hope a third volume will in time be added to complete 

this history, so conceived as to embrace the story of the new work 

in history, politics, and law, as well as the widening of social science 

as marked by the rise of sociology. 

I. A. Loos. 
University of Iowa. 



Colonial Administration. (The Citizens Library.) By Paul S. 
Reinsch. New York : The Macmillan Co. Pp. viii -f- 422. 
The task of colonial administration set before the American 
people in the last few years has turned public attention to a con- 
sideration of the methods adopted by other nations in handling this 
delicate matter. Among the several volumes appearing on this sub- 
ject is one by Mr. Reinsch which will command attention. He 
might have considered the means employed by the English, French, 
Dutch, and other nations ; he might have traced certain factors of 
control through the policy adopted by each of these governments ; 
or he might have considered each of the most important colonies 
along these several lines of administration. Most wisely he chose 
the latter method. It pre-assumes that the real success of the colonial 
method is to be found in its development in the colony rather than in 
its theoretical aspects in the mother-country or fatherland. The 
several lines along which Mr. Hekisch examines the principal colonies 
of the world are education and general social improvement, finance, 
currency and banking, communication, agricultural and industrial 
development, public lands, labor, and defense. The treatment is 
purely descriptive. The author has no theories to exploit, and makes 
but few criticisms in the condensed space at his command. The 
Philippine revenue act of 1904 he regards as the most sweeping 
measure of taxation ever devised. " The government has certainly 
been successful," he says, " in discovering all possible objects of 
taxation ; it remains to be seen what effect this measure will have on 
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the business of the islands, which has additional burdens to bear in 
the form of industrial taxes." Valuable bibliographies are appended 
to the various chapters. 

Edwin E. Sparks. 



The Liquor Problem : A Summary of Investigations Conducted 
by the Committee of Fifty, 1893-1903. Prepared for the 
Committee by John S. Billings, Charles W. Eliot, 
Henry W. Farnam, Jacob L. Greene and Francis G. 
Peabody. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1905. Pp. 182. 

This investigation was confined almost exclusively to conditions 
in the United States, and so the lessons of European experience are 
not fully brought to attention. In the last chapter a positive recom- 
mendation is made in the description of the Norwegian or 
"company" system, "which may be said to contain the essence of 
scientific modern liquor legislation." 

For educators the chapter by Dr. Billings has great interest; 
for he shows with the quiet confidence of an expert that much of the 
instruction given on the physiological effects of alcohol in public 
schools is misleading and false. It is a pity that zealous and earnest 
people will insist on compelling teachers to isolate a subject from all 
its natural connections and then drill young children to believe errors. 
When these pupils become adult, they will discover the facts, and 
must lose respect for those who deceived them in hope of serving 
a good cause by unfair means. The actual facts, as Dr. Billings 
summarizes them, without any exaggerations to destroy the moral 
influence of teachers, are all that is needed for a temperance argu- 
ment. 

The committee, by publishing the results of their study in a sin- 
gle volume, will gain access to a far wider audience, and will thus 
induce many more persons to go more deeply into the evidence by 
turning back to the earlier special reports for more prolonged study. 
No more sane, balanced, and convincing statement of the problem 
has been made, and the influence of the investigation will widen and 
deepen as men discover, through disappointment and defeat, that 
steady progress by rational means is both more rapid and more se- 
cure than spasmodic bursts of mob rule. If a great part of the money 



